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OU and your freedom will be af- 

fected by the outcome of an im- 
portant issue now before Congress, al- 
though the issue seems to deal only 
with producers who sell gas to inter- 
state pipe lines. The reason for this is 
that a basic principle and a vital re- 
source affecting the lives of all of us are 
involved. 

The primary target of this discus- 
sion is that Pandora’s box of incon- 
stant law, bad economics, and dan- 
gerous doctrine which has been opened 
by the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Phillips case. It was this ruling which 
empowered a Washington bureau— 
the Federal Power Commission—to 
set the field price of natural gas sold 
to a pipeline for marketing in another 
state. Thus, by a five-to-three split de- 
cision, the Court singled out—from 
among thousands of competitively pro- 
duced consumer items—this one prod- 
uct, natural gas, for political price- 
fixing. 

In this presentation with the 
double-barreled title, one muzzle is 
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trained on a fallacy which threatens 
a great and increasingly important re- 
source. This fallacy consists of a mis- 
guided belief in the virtues of price- 
fixing. The other barrel will be aimed 
at repelling an even greater menace— 
an attack on the basic principle of 
free competitive enterprise. This at- 
tack, if unchallenged and unchecked, 
could very well mean the destruction 
of our economic freedom and of the 
economic system that has made 
America great. 

Let’s center our sights first on the 
threat to a resource. 

A great many Texans probably look 
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In the Soda Dam area of the Jemez Mountains in northern 
New Mexico, tourists watch angler in hope of a big strike. 
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A Resource and a Principle 
Rov 


upon the current outbreak of federal 
price-fixing as a serious headache, but 
one of primary concern to only a few 
thousand independent businessmen 
and companies. The problem, how- 
ever, greatly exceeds those narrow di- 
mensions. For one of the nation’s most 
valuable resources is about to be 
crippled, and that means that most 
of the families in America are in 
trouble even though they do not 
realize their danger immediately. 

For this invisible resource cooks our 
meals, warms our homes, cools re- 
frigerators, heats our water, fuels our 
industries, and generates electricity 
for many purposes. This resource is 
our natural gas industry, a clean, ef- 
ficient fuel-of-all-work now doing yeo- 
man service in 43 states—all except 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Maine 
and Vermont. 

Before we see how and 
why this servant of ours is 
about to be crippled, let’s 
take a little closer look at 
him. 
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America’s Natural Gas Industry Has Three Mighty Arms 


In the first place, our servant is a 
giant as industrial servants go—the 
sixth largest in the country. He now 
provides almost one-fourth of the 
nation’s energy supply, more than 
twice the amount he supplied less 
than 15 years ago. His popularity 
among residential consumers is more 
than matched by his popularity in 
industry. And in recent years he has 
begun to provide an important basic 
raw material for chemical produc- 
tion. 


Transmission and Distribution Enjoy Legal Advantages . . . 





This servant of ours has three 
mighty arms: (1) production, (2) 
transmission, and (3) distribution. 

For the moment, let’s disregard 
arm one—production—and look at 
arms two and three. Both the trans- 
mission and the distribution of nat- 
ural gas have a natural tendency 
toward monopoly. Both have the 
characteristics of public utilities by 
nature and are regulated as such by 
law. On that score, there is no argu- 
ment or disagreement. 





Take the distributor, the company 
that lays the gas mains throughout 
a city and sells the gas to the ulti- 
mate consumer. It would make ab- 
solutely no sense, economic or other- 
wise, to have competing distributors 
lay many sets of parallel mains in a 
city. The investment in facilities 
would be greatly and needlessly in- 
creased, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the rates to the consumers. 
For that reason, the gas distributor, 
like every other public utility, is 
granted a franchise which authorizes 
use of the city’s streets to the exclu- 
sion of all others, and limits compe- 
tition from other distributors. 

As a public utility, the distributor 
enjoys another legal advantage—that 
of the right of eminent domain. By 


. . . Dut in Production Competition is Keen, 


But our big problem—the crippling 
blow at our servant, the natural gas 
industry—doesn't touch either of these 
two regulated arms in which compe- 
tition is absent or greatly restricted. 
Instead, the threat is centered on the 
third arm, the mighty arm of produc- 
tion, where competition is keen and 
risks are great. 

Just what distinguishes this arm 
from transportation and distribution? 
The real difference is in the nature 
of the business. 

In the first place, the production 
of natural gas is highly competitive 
. . . The FPC itself estimates there 
are some 5000 independent producers 


court order, he is able to lay his line 
across your property regardless of 
your views in the matter. 

A third boon enjoyed by the distrib- 
utor—perhaps the greatest of all—is 
an absence of direct competition. In 
the area covered by his franchise, the 
consumers look to him—and to him 
alone—for their gas. 

A fourth consideration is_ that, 
while his rates or charges for gas are 
regulated in exchange for the monop- 
oly he enjoys, the distributor is al- 
lowed to charge rates which will 
guarantee him a reasonable return 
on his investment. His risks, therefore 
are greatly reduced by elimination of 
competition and by assured profit. 
This holds true not only for the dis- 
tribution of gas, but also for its trans- 
mission. 


Risks Great 


engaged in hunting and _ producing 
natural gas in 29 states. 

And the business of looking for gas 
is no Easter egg hunt. It is a business 
that is shot through with risk and 
uncertainty . . . To drill a wildcat, or 
exploratory well, costs $100,000 on 
the average: some have cost well over 
a million... Out of all wildcats 
drilled, eight out of nine turn out to 
be bone-dry. 

Those are the figures for wildcat 
wells. The figures for all wells drilled 
by the petroleum industry, including 
those drilled in the development of 
known fields, are also quite sobering. 
Forty per cent of them are dry holes. 





Yet Production is now Threatened by Government Regulation. 


Has our servant in some way failed 
to meet the test of performance? Have 
his “‘wages’—the price paid by con- 
sumers—been inordinately high or in 
any way out of line? 

The answer to both questions is a 
resounding no. In fact, natural gas 
is such an ideal fuel that it enjoys a 
clamorous popularity among both the 
housewives and the industries of the 
nation. There is no need to take a 
Gallup Poll to measure the extent of 
this popularity. The figures speak for 
themselves. 

For instance, over 25 million 


Today Thousands Stand in Line Waiting for Popular Fuel. . . 


These are all impressive figures, but 
what is even more impressive is the 
fact that the demand for gas, instead 
of slowing down for a second breath, 
is continuing to expand mightily. A 
case history or two will show you at 
what a rapid rate this expansion is 
going on. 

Natural gas first went into New 
England in 1951. Two years later, it 
had 700,000 customers. New York 
State got its first supply of natural 
gas in 1948. By 1953 there were 
283,000 users of natural gas in the 
state. Wisconsin got its first natural 
gas in 1946. By 1953, it had 414,000 
well-pleased customers. 

As a rule, we Americans are an 
impatient people. Yet in many parts 
of the country people are standing 


. . . Because They Like Its Convenience, Cleanliness, Economy. 


From all these facts, you can draw 
only one conclusion: our servant is 
a wanted man. But why? Why is 
natural gas so popular? Why are 
people in Chicago and many other 
places sitting double-parked waiting 
to get on the list of its customers? 

We can be fairly safe in assuming 
that this popularity has nothing to 
do with the vaunted romance of the 
Southwest or the baby blue eyes of 
the wildcatters who find the gas. The 
reasons are much more prosaic. Gas 
is convenient—there is nothing to 
store; just turn a tap. Gas is clean— 
no coal scuttles or oil drums to han- 


. American families now cook with 






















































gas; 18 million families use gas to 
heat-water; 14 million families warm 
their homes with gas; and four mil- 
lion families get their ice cubes from 
gas refrigerators. 

Let’s take the first figure. If over 
25 million families cook with gas, and 
if each family is a typically American 
one of four people—Papa, Mama, 
Junior and Sister—then every day 
100 million of us get our fried eggs, 
hamburgers, apple pie, by the grace 
of gas. Even if you eat out, you 
will still find gas Johnny-on-the-spot. 


Ninety-five per cent of the 65 million 
meals served daily in public dining 
rooms are cooked with gas. 


in line, waiting patiently for natural 
gas. In Chicago, for example, 135,- 
000 families are now on the waiting 
list. In Ohio one utility reports 70,000 
householders waiting for gas heating. 

The popularity of natural gas 
among residential consumers is more 
than matched by its popularity as a 
fuel for industry. Industrial and com- 
mercial consumption, in fact, is more 
than twice that of home consumption. 
Among the large industrial users are 
electric plants, petroleum refineries, 
steel and nonferrous metal plants, 
and cement plants. 

Large quantities of natural gas are 
also being used as a basic raw ma- 
terial for chemical production. Of 
the total current production of petro- 
chemicals—those chemical products 
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derived from crude oil or natural gas 
—about 40 per cent have natural gas 
as their basic raw material. Among 
the end-products of this natural gas 
are plastics, synthetic fibers, solvents, 
insecticides, paints, antifreezes, ferti- 
lizer, and refrigerants—just to men- 
tion a few. 


dle. But most important, gas is cheap. 

For there is nothing sentimental 
about mathematics. People buy gas 
because, aside from its virtues as an 
ideal fuel, it successfully meets the 
price competition of its rival fuels. 
For just as steel competes with alumi- 
num, and cotton with rayon, gas 
competes with coal and fuel oil. This 
automatically subjects gas to a potent 
and persuasive form of price regula- 
tion, the law of supply and demand, 
which is far more compulsive than 
all of the politics, personalities, and 
propaganda in the country put to- 
gether. 





For 10 Cents of Consumer's Dollar, Producers Take All Risks 


Let’s consider this matter of price 
in just a little more detail. For in- 
stance, how does the price of gas com- 
pare with the prices of coal and oil? 
Well, from 1939 until June of last 
year, the date of the Phillips decision, 
the retail price of coal went up 110 
per cent. In that same time, 15 years, 
the retail price of fuel oil more than 
doubled. During the same period, the 
retail price of natural gas went up 
less than 10 per cent. 

And what about the field price? 
In 1953, on a BTU or heat content 
basis, the average field price of nat- 
ural gas amounted to only one-fourth 
the price of fuel oil at Gulf Coast 
refineries and about two-fifths the 
price of bituminous coal at the mine. 
Today, even though gas is cleaner, 
more convenient, and more efficient, 


it is still being sold to consumers at 
retail in many large cities, including 
some in the heart of the coal-produc- 
ing areas, at a lower cost per million 
BTU’s than heating oil or coal. 

The consumer’s gas dollar, of 
course, must be divided among the 
three arms of the industry. But how 
much of each dollar, would you say, 
goes to the producer, the man who 
finds, develops and produces the gas? 
Would you say 50 per cent, or per- 
haps 25 per cent? The correct answer, 
on a national average, is only about 
10 per cent. In some places, such as 
New York City, the producer’s share 
amounts to less than five per cent. 

In short, about 90 cents out of 
every dollar paid by the gas consumer 
goes to the pipeline which hauls the 
gas and to the distributor who brings 


Recognizing Risks, Congress Exempted Producers from Regulation. . . 


This brings us now to the threat 
itself—to the dangerous situation that 
has thrown our servant in such great 
jeopardy. While the problem is new, 
its origin can be traced back many 
years. 

It all began back in 1938 when 
Congress passed the Natural Gas Act 
for the purpose of regulating the 
rates charged by pipelines moving 
gas in interstate commerce. Since 
those pipelines were operating in 
interstate commerce, they could not 


properly be regulated by state or 
municipal governments—so the Fed- 
eral Power Commission was assigned 
the regulatory power. But the Natural 
Gas Act expressly exempted the pro- 
duction and gathering of Natural 
Gas from FPC jurisdiction. 

The FPC itself, in eleven decisions 
over a period of 16 years had dis- 
claimed any power to regulate gas 
producers. The intent of Congress 
was clear to the Commission and also 
to Congress, which later sought to 


. . . But Supreme Court Decision Reversed Intent of Congress 


Then came a fateful day last sum- 
mer. June 7, 1954, was the Pearl 
Harbor Day for gas producers. On 
June seventh, in its ruling cn the 
Phillips Case, by a 5-to-3 split de- 
cision, the Supreme Court held that 
wholesale sales of natural gas destined 
for resale in interstate commerce are 
subject to federal control. 

Justices Clark, Burton, and Doug- 
las dissented vigorously. Justice Doug- 
las said: “Regulating the price at 
which the independent producer can 
sell his gas regulates his business in 
the most vital way any business can 
be regulated and nullifies the ex- 





emption granted by Congress.” Just- 
ice Clark had this to say about the 
interpretation: “It leaves a mass of 
empty pipe, vacant processing plants, 
and thousands of hollow wells with 
scarecrow derricks as monuments to 
this new extension of Federal Power.” 

Immediately after the Supreme 
Court decision, the FPC issued an 
order, since twice amended, which 
was couched in language carrying 
the gentle edge of a meat-axe. Briefly 
stated, this order laced the nation’s 
gas producers into a strait-jacket. 
The producers were ordered to file 
for certificates on all contracts in- 









it to your burner-tip. That leaves 
only 10 cents out of every dollar to 
pay for the risk-taking, competitive 
side of the business. While no con- 
sumer wants to pay more than neces- 
sary to buy as much as he needs of 
any commodity, he certainly would 
not want to jeopardize his supply 
by trying to take advantage of the 
producer whose bill represents only 
a small fraction of his cost. 





The provisions of this 
ALT. shall NOT APPLY 
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remove any question cn this score 
by passing the Kerr Bill in 1950, 
but this bill was vetoed by President 
Truman. 





volving sale to a pipeline engaged 
in interstate transportation; their 
prices, in effect, were frozen as of 
June 7; and—no matter how their 
contracts might read—they were pro- 
hibited from making new deliveries 
to interstate pipelines or discon- 
tinuing old ones without prior FPC 
approval and certification. 





Probably Forced Many Producers Out of Search for Gas... . 


If these contracts can be set aside 
and their terms changed arbitrarily 
by government, we have reason to 
fear that other interferences with our 
economic freedom will follow. Can a 
court decision change the economic 
nature of a business? Can a federal 
bureau, by waving some magic wand, 
remove the factor of risk from the 
business of exploring for gas? Is it 
in the public interest to hamstring 
competition which Americans know 
would result from this Alice-in- 
Wonderland theory of federal price- 
fixing? 

First, take the producer. He can 
have no assurance, under a system of 
political price-fixing, that the return 
on his fortunate ventures will be any- 
where commensurate with his risks. 
Therefore, more and more producers 
—a gathering and growing throng— 
will be forced to go out of the busi- 
ness of looking for gas. 

Next, take the consumer. With 


. .. Weakened Economic Freedoms by Peacetime Price-Fixing 


Anything that injures our system of 
competitive enterprise is striking di- 
rectly at one of the principal dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of our 
American Way of Life. The fruits of 
competitive enterprise are the mate- 
rial things we have here in abund- 


ance, which are luxuries anywhere. 


else in the world. 

We in the U. S., with only 7 per 
cent of the world’s population, have 
created 45 per cent of the world’s 
wealth. We have been able to do 
that because of a priceless ingredient, 


supplies diminishing at the wellhead, 
the consumers of the nation would 
fiid themselves with less gas and 
higher prices. 

The same bitter effects would be- 
fall thousands of gas-consuming busi- 
nesses across the country. With a 
growing shortage of gas, plants could 
follow one of three courses: switch 
to a less desirable and more expen- 
sive fuel, move to a gas-producing 
area in the hope of making a long- 
term connection, or shut down. 

Then there is the harmful effect 
on our national security. Would it 
not seem wiser, therefore, to stockpile 
new reserves of gas, instead of forcing 
independent gas producers out of the 
search for more gas? The gas they 
have found and committed to inter- 
state commerce already may be con- 
fiscated, but that is hardly the way 
to encourage them to look for more 
gas to continue to supply our in- 
creasing needs. Do we wish to have 


God-given and constitutionally guar- 
anteed Freedom. 

Our personal freedoms—the right 
to worship as we please, to speak 
freely, to assemble as we do—become 
of less value if not coupled with our 
economic freedoms: the right to work 
where we please, the right to own 
property, to establish a business, to 
reap the fruits of our endeavor. We 
know that anything that strengthens 
our Freedom is Right. Anything that 
weakens our Freedom is Wrong. Price 
fixing does more than just weaken 


.. Set Precedent Which Threatens to Embalm Free Enterprise 


Federal price-fixing is another step 
down the wrong road. As the man 
said who fell down the elevator shaft 
—Watch out for that first step—it’s 
a long one.” In this case it is a long 
step toward socialism—the ism that 
keeps on trying but never yet has suc- 
ceeded. As Churchill said, ‘Socialism 
did not abolish poverty in England— 
it only distributed it.” Socialism de- 
stroys—Freedom creates. 


Disraeli, another British statesman 
once said—‘“A precedent embalms a 
principle.” 

The precedent we face here is fed- 
eral price-fixing, during peace time, 
of a competitively produced com- 
modity. But if this precedent is al- 
lowed to stand, if it is permitted to 
embalm the principle of free, com- 
petitive enterprise, this principle will 
not lie moldering in its grave all by 





shortages of gas in peacetime? And 
even more serious, are we willing to 
run the risk of shortages of this fuel 
that might cripp!e our security in 
case of war? If we wait now till 
these shortages develop to take action, 
it will take many years to correct the 
results of our previous folly. 





Freedom, it plunges a dagger into its 
very heart. Our freedoms cannot be 
preserved in an atmosphere of eco- 
nomic slavery. 





itself. Along with it will be your busi- 
ness—and your freedom. 





New Mexico is at once an old land and a new land. 
Archeologic evidence points to occupation of the area 
by man some 20,000 vears ago. Yet, it is one of the 
voungest states, having been admitted to the Union on 
January 6, 1912, as the 47th state. 

Eighty vears before the Pilgrims set foot on Plymouth 
Rock, white men were exploring what is now New 
Mexico. 

It is fourth largest state in the United States, cover- 
ing more than 120 thousand square miles. About 20 
million acres of that vast land area are wooded, and 
more than 8!'/% million acres are given over to national 
forests. 

Its vast expanse is drained primarily by two major 


North to South by several mountain chains. The rivers 
provide water to irrigate fertile valleys from which 
comes much of the state’s agricultural production. ‘The 
mountains give the state scenic and recreational features 
that annually attract great armies of tourists and vaca- 
tioners. Natural and historical features of particular 
interest to travelers include: one national park and eight 
national monuments; seven state parks and nine state 
monuments; four Indian Reservations and 18 Indian 
pueblos. 

On the endless flat rangelands of New Mexico sheep 
and cattle graze in large numbers. This livestock indus- 
try, combined with agriculture, has been the state's 
leading industry until recent years. Today, petroleum 


Rio Grande and the Pecos 


rivers 


and is crossed from 


is the Number 1 industry. 


State’s culture, its economic and industrial maturity, 


have been forged in the fire 


of three and a half centuries of turbulent history 


EW MENICO shares with Vexas 
LN the distinction of having lived 
under many flags. While Texas claims 
six, New Mexico is content to settle 
for five 
Confederate, and the Stars and Stripes. 


Spanish, Indian, Mexican, 
S h, Indian, M 


Phe exciting, moving story of New 
Mexicos history falls into six distinct 


periods: the period. of exploration, 


1939 to 1598; the period of mission 
building and colonization, 1598) to 
lo80: the period from the reconquest 
by the Indians to the end of Spanish 
rule, 1680 to 1821: 
Mexican domination, 1821 to 1848: 
the Verritorial era, 1848 to 1912: and 


the period of 


statehood and modern development. 
New Mexico's early history is. re- 

plete with names of famous Spanish 

explorers. Alvar Nunez Cabeza de 


Vaca heads the list. After hind came 


Francisco: Vasquez Coronado, Fray 
Marcos de Niza, Fray Juan de Padillo, 
and many others leading expeditions. 
\fter their early meanderings, usually 
in search of fabled cities of gold. most 
of the conquistadores and their san- 
dled friar associates befriended the In- 
dians, established missions, and helped 
form a new wav of life. 

For more than a half century after 
the coming of the first Spaniards there 
Was peace and progress. The Indians 
took well to the teac hings of the 
Spanish, but by the middle of the 17th 
century oppression began to. give rise 
to resentment and periodic outbreaks 
disturbed the good will of earlier davs. 
Unrest reached a climax in the upris- 
ing of 1680. In an organized attack 


the Indians fell upon Santa Fe, slew 
21 Franciscan monks and almost) 100 
soldiers, and drove the Spanish com- 
pletely out of the city to Isleta, south 
of the present city of Albuquerque. 
Despite repeated efforts during the 
next 10 vears to reconquer Santa Fe, 
the Spanish were unable to mount a 
successful expedition. [t was not until 
1693 that Don Diego de Vargas was 
able to wrest Santa Fe from the em- 
battled Indians. And even this con- 
quest did not secure the area around 
the city. Skirmishes continued and up- 
risings and massacres were frequent sO 
that the Spanish never wore easily the 
crown of dominion over the Indians. 
In the midst of these rumblings of un- 
rest, however, some advancements were 
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North to South by several mountain chains. The rivers 
provide water to irrigate fertile valleys from which 
comes much of the state’s agricultural production. The 
mountains give the state scenic and recreational features 
that annually attract great armies of tourists and vaca- 
tioners. Natural and historical features of particular 
interest to travelers include: one national park and eight 
national monuments; seven state parks and nine state 
monuments; four Indian Reservations and 18 Indian 
pueblos. 

On the endless flat rangelands of New Mexico sheep 
and cattle graze in large numbers. This livestock indus- 
try, combined with agriculture, has been the state’s 
leading industry until recent years. Today, petroleum 
is the Number 1 industry. 


_ New Mexicc ie cace 48 ed and a new land. 

cheologic evidence points to occupation of the area 
by man some 20,000 years ago. Yet, it is one of the 
youngest states, having been admitted to the Union on 
January 6, 1912, as the 47th state. 

Eighty years before the Pilgrims set foot on Plymouth 
Rock, white men were exploring what is now New 
Mexico. 

It is fourth largest state in the United States, cover- 
ing more than 120 thousand square miles. About 20 
million acres of that vast land area are wooded, and 
more than 814 million acres are given over to national 
forests. 

Its vast expanse is drained primarily by two major 
rivers—Rio Grande and the Pecos—and is crossed from 





State’s culture, its economic and industrial maturity, 
have been forged in the fire 


of three and a half centuries of turbulent history 


the Indians fell upon Santa Fe, slew 


Vaca heads the list. After him came 
21 Franciscan monks and almost 100 


EW MEXICO shares with Texas 





the distinction of having lived 
under many flags. While Texas claims 
six, New Mexico is content to settle 
for five—Spanish, Indian, Mexican, 
Confederate, and the Stars and Stripes. 
The exciting, moving story of New 
Mexico's history falls into six distinct 
periods: the period of exploration, 
1539 to 1598; the period of mission 
building and colonization, 1598 to 
1680; the period from the reconquest 
by the Indians to the end of Spanish 
rule, 1680 to 1821; the period of 
Mexican domination, 1821 to 1848; 
the Territorial era, 1848 to 1912; and 
statehood and modern development. 
New Mexico’s early history is re- 
plete with names of famous Spanish 


explorers. Alvar Nunez Cabeza de 


Francisco Vasquez Coronado, Fray 
Marcos de Niza, Fray Juan de Padillo, 
and many others leading expeditions. 
After their early meanderings, usually 
in search of fabled cities of gold, most 
of the conquistadores and their san- 
dled friar associates befriended the In- 
dians, established missions, and helped 
form a new way of life. 

For more than a half century after 
the coming of the first Spaniards there 
was peace and progress. The Indians 
took well to the teachings of the 
Spanish, but by the middle of the 17th 
century oppression began to give rise 
to resentment and periodic outbreaks 
disturbed the good will of earlier days. 
Unrest reached a climax in the upris- 
ing of 1680. In an organized attack 


soldiers, and drove the Spanish com- 
pletely out of the city to Isleta, south 
of the present city of Albuquerque. 
Despite repeated efforts during the 
next 10 years to reconquer Santa Fe, 
the Spanish were unable to mount a 
successful expedition. It was not until 
1693 that Don Diego de Vargas was 
able to wrest Santa Fe from the em- 
battled Indians. And even this con- 
quest did not secure the area around 
the city. Skirmishes continued and up- 
risings and massacres were frequent so 
that the Spanish never wore easily the 
crown of dominion over the Indians. 
In the midst of these rumblings of un- 
rest, however, some advancements were 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Mescalero Apache Dance 





Native Artist Paints New Mexico 


From the isolation of his Sentinel 
Ranch, near San Patricio, New Mexico, 
Peter Hurd for almost 30 years has 
painted New Mexico as he sees it — in 
watercolor, tempera, and lithograph. 
His works are hung in museums all 
over the nation; during World War II 
he served as war correspondent for 
Life magazine; and in recent years he 
has added to his accomplishments a se 

urd 
number of outstanding murals. 

A friend and contemporary, author Paul Horgan of 
Roswell, New Mexico, once wrote of Peter Hurd’s art: “... It 





is only when someone not only lives our life with us, but 
also sees it with a fresh vision every day and puts down 
that vision itself as if it were entirely new that we are struck 
by the meanings, the values and the beauties of our own 
commonplace dignity. This is what an artist does for us. And 
so when we look with interest upon the work of Peter Hurd, 
we do it first of all because by his native right amongst us he 
has said to us, This is your life, here are your plains, your 
skies, your ranches, your mountains, the meaning of your 
weather, and the outward stuff of your work and your land.” 

In search of just such meaningful art on New Mexico, 
The Humble Way last year commissioned Peter Hurd. On the 


cover and on these pages are presented his interpretations. 
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Lonely Night Haul 


Drilling in a Canyon 


Leading Industries—Transporta- 
tion of the product of New Mexico’s 
mines and factories and the produc- 
tion of oil and gas are two of the 
state’s leading industries. In the 
painting above Peter Hurd shows 
the importance of good highways for 
the day-and-night movement of in- 
dustry’s output; at right he portrays 
an isolated wildcat — emblem of the 


petroleum industry’s endless search 


for more reserves of oil and gas. 








(Continued from Page 6) 
made. One historian records that by 
1800 some 10,000 and 20,000 Spani- 


ards were ruled in comparative tran- 


quility from the Spanish palace in 
Santa Fe. Agriculture by irrigation, 
stock raising, and commerce by barter 
brought a degree of prosperity, but the 
Spanish were not content to have this 
island of security; they continued their 
efforts to subdue the Indians in more 
remote areas. Some of their efforts met 
with success, others with failure; strife 
continued until 1821 when Mexico de- 
clared its independence from Spain. 

Mexico ruled the area which is New 
Mexico for only 25 years but it was a 
quarter century of rebellion, intrigue, 
and discord, marked by an almost con- 
tinuous struggle between Indians and 
white men for control. 

In 1846 the United States declared 


war on Mexico. A number of. skir- 


mishes and battles were fought be- 


tween Mexican and American troops, 
but within a year and a half peace was 
established. On May 30, 1848, the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was 
ratified, ceding to the United States all 
of New Mexico and Arizona and a 
portion of southeastern Colorado. 

This brought on about 60 years of 
territorial existence for New Mexico. 
Though a number of attempts were 
made to organize a suitable territorial 
government (with occasional near- 
successes), New Mexico was destined 
for a long period of uncertainty and 
growing pains. 

Conflict with the Indians continued. 
During the War between the States 
New Mexico became a battleground. 
What historians consider one of the 
decisive battles of the war was fought 
at Glorietta early in 1862. Here New 
Mexico and Colorado volunteers de- 
feated Confederate General Hopkins 
H. Sibley in a battle credited with sav- 
ing most of the Southwest, Colorado, 
and California for the Union. 

Even the post-Civil War period con- 
tinued to be fraught with trials and 
tribulations. Renewed efforts to or- 
ganize a stable territorial government 
ran into difficulties, and the desired 
status of statehood for New Mexico 
was slow in coming because in the 
states of the Union there were many 
who objected to the character of New 
Mexico’s population and to the con- 
tinuing threat of support of slavery. 

Admission was at last granted in 





Blanket weaving is one of several crafts which the Indians have preserved and passed 
from one generation to the next. Pottery making and silver working are others. 


1912, after a convention had been 
held in 1910 to draft a conservative 
constitution which met with hearty ap- 
proval of the voting public. 

Today, results of some 350 years of 
turbulent history are reflected in New 
Mexico’s people and her culture. 
Under peaceful conditions the energies 
of a mixed population are channeled 
into progressive activity, resulting in 
great strides for the welfare and _ pros- 
perity of the people. 

New Mexico's population of slightly 
over 300,000 at the time of admission 
to statehood has grown to a present 
estimated three quarter million. This 
increase has been accompanied by cul- 
tural, agricultural, economic, and in- 
dustrial progress of measurable and 
proud dimension. 

In the field of education the state 


maintains three major institutions: 
University of New Mexico, New Mex- 
ico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, and New Mexico School 
of Mines. Junior colleges and several 
teachers colleges round out the state’s 
public supported program of higher 
learning. 

Because of the state’s substantial 
Indian population — about 35,000 of 
the Apache, Navajo, and Pueblo 
groups—the United States government 
maintains special schools for them on 
the reservations. 

The Taos area has long been con- 
sidered one of the leading art centers 
of the Southwest, and on the Indian 
reservations the arts of pottery making, 
silver working, and blanket weaving 
have been preserved and passed on 
from one generation to the next. 





Sheep grazing in the valleys and on the mountainsides of New Mexico number in ex- 
cess of two million, making wool] production one of the state’s important industries. 
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Mountain ranger looks north from Pecos Baldy Mountain toward Truchas Peak 
which rises to 13,000 feet near Santa Fe. Traces of snow can still be seen in May. 





Evidence of the people’s eagerness 
to combine their best efforts for stable 
and continued progress in the fields of 
economics and government is seen in 
the recent organization of the New 
Mexico Basic Resources Council. In 
this organization leaders are brought 
together from major segments of the 
state’s economy. Representatives from 
mining, cattle growing, sheep and wool 
growing, farming, tax payers organi- 
zations, and the oil and gas industry 
sit on this council. 

From the council’s annual meeting 
report in December 1954 come salient 
facts about the state’s leading indus- 
tries. 





Mining—New Mexico’s annual 
mineral values, other than oil and gas, 
approximate the $100 million mark. 
Ninety per cent of the nation’s potash, 
some $52 million worth a year, is dug 
from a group of mines near Carlsbad. 
The next most important mineral is 
copper, with a value of about $38 mil- 
lion a year. Newly discovered uranium 
is perhaps next in importance, and 
other minerals which share in contri- 
buting to the state’s wealth in lesser 
degrees are: gold, silver, lead, iron 
ore, manganese, and some non-metallic 
minerals. 

Cattle and Sheep—Each year New 
Mexico's cattle industry markets some 


New Mexico’s largest lake is formed by Elephant Butte Dam. It is a paradise for 
boating and fishing enthusiasts, and supplies water for extensive irrigation nearby. 
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$100 million worth of beef from the 78 
million surface acres of grazing lands. 
Though there is some fluctuation in 
beef production, due to variation in 
rainfall, New Mexico’s extensive pas- 
tures continue to carry more than a 
million head of cattle. 

Sheep outnumber cattle. More than 
two million graze the valleys and 
mountainous areas, adding wool pro- 
duction to the list as one of the state’s 
major industries. 

Agriculture — Although only about 
five per cent of the state’s available 
land is used for growing crops, agri- 
culture’s contribution to the state’s 
economy is about $100 million a year. 
Wheat, corn, and sorghum grains are 
the major products of dryland farm- 
ing; from some 750,000 acres of irri- 
gated lands come substantial crops of 
cotton, legumes, vegetables and fruits. 
Irrigation has received considerable 
impetus in recent years by the com- 
pletion of several dams to impound the 
waters of major rivers. 

Oil and Gas—The industry which 
has brought most wealth to the state 
in the past 25 years is the petroleum 
industry. 

As early as 1922 oil was found in 
small quantity in New Mexico. A 
minor discovery on the Navajo Indian 
reservation in San Juan County that 
vear was the first reward for almost 40 
years of prospecting by venturesome oil 
men. By 1924 oil had also been found 
near Artesia, but it remained for the 
Hobbs strike in 1928 to electrify the 
state and to attract the attention of the 
whole Southwestern industry to this 
area. This important discovery, which 
has produced more than 160 million 
barrels, riveted attention on the south- 
eastern counties of Lea, Eddy and 
Chaves. In the ensuing years oil has 
been found in other areas, and in the 
past five years large gas reserves have 
been tapped in northwestern New 
Mexico, on and next to the Navajo 
Indian reservation where the state’s 
first oil was found. 

Total production from the state’s 
8,000 oil wells in 1954 amounted to 
more than 75 million barrels, accord- 
ing to a New Mexico Oil Conservation 
Commission summary. This produc- 
tion had an estimated value of slightly 
over $200 million, and ranked New 
Mexico seventh among the oil produc- 


ing states. 
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Fine cattle graze on the state’s millions of acres of rangelands. 
The industry annually markets about $100 million worth of beef. 


Natural window is a landmark near the New Mexico-Arizona 
border, northwest of Gallup. Tribal councils are held near here. 





From the state’s 2,247 producing gas 
wells there flowed about 487 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas in 1954. Esti- 
mated market value of slightly more 
than $34 million brings the overall 
value of petroleum production for the 
state to within a stone’s throw of a 
quarter billion dollars a year. 

And the petroleum industry continues 
to grow and expand. The Conserva- 
tion Commission reports completion of 
1,303 wells last year. Of this number 
578 were oil wells, 498 were gas wells, 
and 227 failed to produce commer- 
cially. In the course of the year’s 
exploratory drilling the industry dis- 
covered 28 new pools to bring the 
state’s total to 236 pools or fields at 
year’s end. 

Far sighted New Mexico officials and 
oil men pooled their knowledge soon 
after oil’s discovery to bring into being 
conservation rules designed to give the 
state’s oil fields long productive life. 
The New Mexico Oil Conservation 
Commission regulates the production of 
oil and gas to meet market demand. 

A review of tax income from these 
natural resources serves to show how 
important the petroleum industry is to 
the state. In 1945 the tax income from 
ad valorem, sales, severance, and Con- 
servation Commission taxes and land 
rentals, leasing and royalties was $61/2 
million; in 1954 the same taxes pro- 
duced for the state a total of $36'% 
million, according to the New Mexico 
Oil & Gas Association. 

Even before any important oil dis- 
covery had been made in New Mexico, 


Humble was interested in the area. 
Geologic work was started out of an 
office at Roswell in 1925. It was in 
1928, shortly after the original well in 
the Hobbs field that Humble brought 
in its first well in that field. Since then 
Humble has drilled hundreds of wells 
in various parts of the state. Present 
production from some 200 wells is ap- 
proximately 5,000 barrels a day. 
Humble Pipe Line Company had a 
major trunk line serving the Permian 
Basin area of West Texas as early as 
1927. Soon after the Hobbs discovery 
in 1928 a gathering line was laid from 
that field to connect with the trunk line 
at McCamey, offering a market outlet 
for the New Mexico oil. Today, Hum- 
ble Pipe Line Company carries to tide- 
water and to market 6,700 barrels of 
New Mexico crude oil every day. 


Humble’s exploration, drilling, and 
pipe line operations in New Mexico 
are supervised out of the Companies’ 
division office at Midland, Texas. 
However, the Production Department 
maintains a large employee commun- 
ity at Hobbs; and some 135 employees 
of the Companies live and work in 
southeastern New Mexico. An explo- 
ration office in Roswell, under the di- 
rection of an assistant division geolo- 
gist, has a staff of 28 people; another 
group at Albuquerque numbers eight. 
Three geophysics crews are currently 
working in widely separated sectors of 
the state. 

Thus, in three major phases of the 
oil industry the Humble Companies 
continue to play an active part in the 
development and marketing of New 
Mexico’s petroleum reserves. 





Irrigated valleys produce fruits, vegetables, cotton and legumes. Most of state’s three 
quarter million acres under irrigation get water from Rio Grande and Pecos Rivers. 
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Iyventy-Eight Employees Retire 


WENTY-EIGHT long-time employees of the Humble 

Companies have joined the ranks of annuitants since 
these columns last reported. Each of twenty-three of the new 
annuitants has twenty-five or more years of service. 


HUMBLE PIPE LINE COMPANY 

Lewis A. BAxTER, assistant mechanical foreman at Pampa 
District, February 21—more than 20 years. He won Coin- 
Your-Idea awards for a pump rod cover for oil field pumps 
and an automatic shut-off for engines. 

Joun E. KEE xno, telegraph operator at Hearne Station, 
March 30—more than 31 years. He began work with the 
Company as telegraph operator and gauger at Pendell Sta- 
tion where he remained until he moved to Hearne in July, 
1950. 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 

WituiAm B. CaLHoun, S8r., division transportation fore- 
man in the East Texas Division Office, March 2—with 37 
years’ service. He served as gas plant superintendent in sev- 
eral locations before transferring to his present position in 
1937. He is active in a number of organizations including 
the Tyler Rose City Chapter of Dale Carnegie Club Inter- 
national of which he is president. 

Ross Compton, lease pumper-gauger at London, March 
22—more than 25 years. In September, 1954, he suffered 
serious injuries in an automobile accident. He is looking for- 
ward to a full recovery and plans to locate in eastern part of 
Smith County where he will raise beef cattle and clover. 

ALLEN N. CROMWELL, pumper at Lovell Lake, April 8— 
almost 36 years. Among his special] interests is traveling. He 
and Mrs. Cromwell have visited every state in the Union and 
have made trips to Canada and Mexico. 

Joe M. Dickie, farm boss at North Crowley, January 
almost 33 years. Mr. Dickie became farm boss in 1937 
and in several instances since has served as assistant district 
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superintendent, also. 

Jasper D. Fauvk, lease pumper-gauger at Vernon Dis- 
trict, February 26— more than 36 years. His entire career 
with Humble was spent in the North Texas Division. He 
plans to improve his home, maintain a garden, fish and hunt, 
and attend baseball games during season. 

Lesuie C. Goop, pumper at Vernon District, April 12— 
more than 35 years. All of his service with the Company has 
been on the Schulz-Serrien Lease, one of the leases acquired 
in the formation of the Humble Company. He once won a 
Coin-Your-Idea award by using bread wrapping paper for 
packing in stuffing box. 

Homer Hararis, district superintendent at Sunniland Dis- 
trict, February 9—more than 37 years. From July, 1929 to 
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April, 1931, Mr. Harris worked as tool pusher in ‘Tamauli- 
pas, Latin America. He became district superintendent for 
Humble in 1941. 

James S. McKinstry, district superintendent at Paradise 
District, February 5—almost 36 years service. He began em- 
ployment with Humble at Goose Creek as a gangpusher. 
Mr. McKinstry was named superintendent in October, 1946. 

Joun R. MorcGan, compressor plant operator and gauger 
at Luling, February 2—almost 30 years. He moved into his 
present job in 1946 after having worked in a variety of classi- 
fications and places for Humble. He plans to raise an orchard 
near Bastrop, Texas. 

Georce B. REEGER, district superintendent at Luling, Feb- 
ruary 26—more than 35 years. He has served in his present 
capacity since 1934. He brought to this job a wide experi- 
ence in oil field operations, beginning at the old Ranger field. 
He will maintain his interest in the oil industry and take an 
occasional fishing trip. 

James W. Rincco_p, Sr., lease pumper-gauger at Sugar 
Valley, February 22—more than 34 years. He began work 
at West Columbia as a derrickman; he later worked as rotary 
helper, gangpusher, and roustabout, also. He is a charter 
member of Matson Ringgold American Legion Post 305 at 
West Columbia. 

BENJAMIN A. TucKER, lease pumper-gauger at Thomp- 
sons, March 25—more than 30 years. He intends to main- 
tain a flower garden, attend some Houston baseball games, 
and go fishing at Sargent and Aransas Pass. 

Joun W. Woon, rotary driller at Hardin, March 3—al- 
most 32 years. He began with Humble as a rotary helper. 
He has been rotary driller for more than 29 years. 


BAYTOWN REFINERY 

ALBERT E. Burns, senior rate check and time posting 
clerk, February 10—more than 29 years. He has been in the 
Accounting Department since 1929. His recreation consists 
of bridge, canasta, scrabble, hunting and fishing. 

Wile Istre, helper, February 9—more than 20 years. 
With exception of five months spent in the Labor Depart- 
ment, his service has been in the Pipe Department. He is a 
long-time member of Church of Christ. He will make his 
home in Baytown, but hopes to travel some. 

Lronarp F. McDona np, rigger first, February 1—more 
than 30 years. Mr. McDonald owns and operates McDon- 
ald’s Bird Haven, which sells birds and pet supplies. 

WicuiaM A. MILLER, boilermaker supervisor, March 17— 
almost 31 years. All of his service has been spent in the Boiler- 
maker Department. Mr. Miller has been interested in wood- 
working for 15 years, and he plans to take care of his home 
in Baytown and continue his hobby. 
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LawreENCcCE W. Tay tor, field supervisor, February 1— 
more than 28 years. Mr. Taylor has been a member of the 
Masonic Lodge in Plantersville, Texas, for 40 years and a 
member of the Methodist Church in Stoneham since 1915. 
He will care for his home and garden and go hunting and 
fishing some during retirement. ; 

Joun B. Tucker, water tender, February 23—almost 31 
years. Mr. Tucker owns 65 acres of land near Highlands 
Reservoir in Harris County, Texas, where he will raise Angus 
cattle. 


HOUSTON OFFICE 
HERBERT H. ARNOLD, accountant in Production Account- 


ing, April 5—more than 35 years. He began work at Goose 
Creek as tally boy on the first six-inch line going into the 
Baytown Refinery Tank Farm. Mr. Arnold managed the 
Humble Club’s baseball teams of 1938, 1939, and 1940; the 
1940 team won the Oil League pennant. His hobby is help- 
ing young boys learn baseball. 

NorMAN E. ATKINSON, Sr., accountant in Production 
Accounting, February 22—more than 29 years. Mr. Atkin- 
son joined Humble in the Distribution Section and later 
worked in the Inventory group as field inventory man. His 
first trip to the field was to Corsicana in a Model T Ford 
with a top speed of 35 miles an hour. His favorite sport has 
always been baseball, once as a player and now as a spec- 
tator. 

Lora W. Maup ti, docket clerk-secretary in the Law De- 
partment, retired March 31 with 22 years’ service. 

Stoney C. Moor, assistant division superintendent of the 
Production Gulf Coast Division, February 18—more than 35 
years. Mr. Moor joined the Company at Hull as a fireman, 
and he later worked as a rotary helper; driller; assistant dis- 
trict, district, and assistant division superintendent. He owns 
a 207-acre ranch and home 14 miles north of Dayton, where 
he raises cattle, garden, and experiments in pasture culti- 
vation. 

CLARA L. SKAINS, tax clerk in the Tax Division retired 
April 1 after more than 27 years’ service. 

Lop1 S. VAUGHAN, secretary special in Humble Pipe Line 
Company Engineering, March 1—more than 26 years. She 
first worked for Humble on a vacation relief job. Later tak- 
ing a permanent job as stenographer in Pipe Line Engineer- 
ing, she worked at one time or another for men who became 
president, vice president, general superintendent, and man- 
ager of Planning and Economics of Humble Pipe Line. She 
is active in the Women’s Organization of St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church and specializes in raising tulips. 


Deaths 

Since the last issue of THE HumBLE Way, eight employees 
and 14 annuitants have died: 

Employees who have died are: JAMES R. CurisTIAN, 57, 
special officer in the Houston Office, on February 17; HARRY 
J. Fisuer, 46, oiler at Satsuma, on March 11; JoHn W. 
Fow.er, 46, roustabout gangpusher at Hardin, February 
15; Josepu F. Katius, 48, supervisory accountant in the 
Houston Office, on February 24; Mirtwarp MILter, 55, 
senior geologist in West Texas, on April 2; Joe B. Taytor, 
53, manning coordinator at Baytown Refinery, on January 
27; EuGeNe S. Wuire, 48, lease pumper-gauger at Talco, 
on January 30; Lours C. Winprt, 38, carpenter first at Bay- 
town Refinery, on March 15. 


Annuitants: JoHN I. ANDERSON, 75, district superindend- 
ent at Baytown before his retirement, died on April 2; 
Epwarb F. Baker, 69, distribution clerk in the Houston Of- 
fice before his retirement, died on February 16; OLLIE M. 
BisHop, 66, helper at Baytown Refinery before his retire- 
ment, died on March 10; Jonn T. Cooper, 68, guard at 
Baytown Refinery before his retirement, died on April 5; 
Georce A. Davipson, 74, engineer at Hastings before his 
retirement, died on March 13; Harry DuNKERLEY, 82, shop 
foreman at Baytown Refinery before his retirement, died on 
February 5; ANpREw C. Estes, 68, telegraph operator at 
Lytle Station before his retirement, died on February 23; 
Harry FANESTIEL, foreman at Baytown Refinery before his 
retirement, died on January 30; Epwarp J. Fay, 57, engi- 
neer at Harbor Island before his retirement, died on March 
26; Henry B. Fievp, 59, operator power plant at Baytown 
Refinery before his retirement, died on March 14; Haroip 
Hitt, 66, engineer at Pendell Station before his retirement, 
died on March 8; JAmMEs Honces, 69, laborer at Baytown 
Refinery before his retirement, died on January 29; JosePH 
W. SuHook, 69, rotary fireman at Raccoon Bend before his 
retirement, died on January 26; REAGAN H. Wess, 6/7, 
handyman at Baytown Refinery before his retirement, died 
on April 3. 


HALL OF OIL GEOLOGY 


The story of petroleum, 
from its origin in the earth 
millions of years ago to its 
emergence through man- 
made wells for countless 
uses in today’s mechanized 
world, is now dramatically 
presented to the thousands 
of annual visitors to the 
American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York 
City. 

The story is told through 
models and displays in the 
Museum’s new Hall of Oil 
Geology, probably the larg- 
est and most complete ex- 
hibit of its kind ever con- 
structed. 

Central feature is a 25- 





foot model derrick and rig 
with rotating drill pipe, life- 
like figures, and sound ef- 
fects recorded on an actual 
drilling rig. 

A Humble employee, L. 
Cecil Gill, played an im- 
portant part in creating the 
new Hall of Oil Geology. 
Gill, in charge of exhibits 
and displays for Advertising 
and Public Relations, worked 
closely with the Museum 


and the sponsoring com-~ 
pany, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), in plan- 
ning the displays, ordering 
components, and _ installing 
the exhibits. 

Thomas J. Gill, Cecil’s 
brother, an employee in 
Geophysics Research and an 
expert craftsman in wood 
and metal, built most of the 
model drilling rig at his 
home in Houston. 





By the way. . 


HUMBLE WINS 5 TEXAS SAFETY 


Humble employees continued to set 
the pace for safe operations in the oil 
industry in Texas during 1954, winning 
five out of a possible seven awards from 
the Texas Safety Association for out- 
standing safety records among large 
groups. 

The honors were presented at the 
16th Texas Safety Conference and 
Governors’ Highway Safety Conference 
in Houston on March 21-22. 

The awards and representatives who 


HUMBLE DRIVER RECEIVES 


H. E. “Sonny” Box, Humble trans- 


port operator from Waco, was honored 
April 5 in Austin as “most representa- 
tive’ of the 66 Texas truck drivers cited 
for courteous and helpful acts on 


r 


Texas highways last vear. 

During the Texas Safety Associa- 
tion’s annual banquet, Box received 
official recognition and a shield as 
“Most Representative Knight of the 


Mr. and Mrs. H. 


E. Box and son, Barry. 
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ASSOCIATION AWARDS 


received them on behalf of employees 
are shown above. Left to right are J. H. 
Galloway, assistant manager of the 
Production Department, holding the 
awards for Drilling and Oil Produc- 
tion; R. J. Schilthuis, assistant man- 
ager, Production Department, award 
for Natural Gas Processing; P. E. 
Nicol, manager-operations, Sales De- 
partment, award for Sales; and W. W. 
Harris, assistant maintenance and con- 
struction superintendent, Baytown Re- 
finery, award for Refining. 


TOP COURTESY AWARD 


Road” during 1954. In addition to the 
award, Box was given an air condi- 
tioner for his car. The following day, 
he and his family were welcomed to 
the State Capitol by the Governor of 
Texas and witnessed a resolution being 
passed in the Texas Senate honoring 
Box for his deed. 

The Humble driver 
award for his assistance in a truck-car 
collision last June 15 near Valley Mills, 
north of Waco. Box parked his Humble 
truck clear of the accident, gave first 
aid to two women and two small boys, 
accompanied them to the hospital in 
Clifton and telephoned long distance 
to advise the employer of the injured 
truck driver of the accident. He then 
helped officers who were investigating 
the collision. It was three hours before 
Box was able to resume his own trip. 

Box has been a Humble driver for 
and has an _ accident-free 


received the 


five 
record. 


years 
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Silhouetted against a window opening by a staff photographer, one member of 
a drilling crew calls “Coffee’s ready!” to a companion on the drilling floor. 








Oldest Producer in New Mexico— The Federal Bowers A-1 in the Hobbs Field is 
Humble Oil & Refining Company’s oldest producing oil well in the state of New 
Mexico. It was spudded in on June 11, 1929, and was completed on January 24, 
1930, flowing 2,149 barrels of oil in six hours. After 25 years of continuous produc- 
tion, it is still a flowing well and ‘a good producer.” 








